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(From the Uni. Quarterly.) 
The Existence and — the Religious Element 
in Man. 


Man needs but to acquaint himself with the 
pressing and abiding necessities of his own being, 
and observe the adaptation of the gospel to those 
necessities, in order to be deeply impressed with 
the exceeding value of the religion of Jesus. The 
more he shall understand of the secret springs of 
his actions, the more he shall study the instinctive 
longings of his soul, the more will he regard his 
spiritual wants, and the more will he honor the 
race. He will perceive a greater dignity in hu- 
man nature, and greater glory in the blessedness 
which God’s truth begets in the soul. And it is 
gratifying to observe that the idea, thus stated in 
a somewhat general manner, will generally re- 
ceive the assent of the divided and subdivided 
Christian world. So long, at least, as the impor- 
tant bearings of the principle upon all the theolo- 
gy of the times, is not perceived, it will be ap- 
proved by almost every sect. But let the same 
truth be stated in another form, and more at 
length,—let it be affirmed that man is a religious 
being, that there is implanted within him a reli- 
gious sentiment, that God has conferred upon bim 
certain powers of soul which presuppose certain 
truths, or great existing facts; that he possesses 
an instinctive consciousness of dependence, which 
implies the existence of a higher power on which 
he depends; that his ardent yearnings for contin- 
ued being crowned with blessing, imply the yet 
future bequest of immortal good; in short, that 
the harmonic powers of his soul, which can be 
awakened sympathetically only by the anthem 
whose key-note is love, imply that the key-note of 
the great anthem of the universe is love; that the 
infinite soul of all music is love; that the evils on 
which philosophers now speculate are but passa- 
ges of chromatic discords, which will give great- 
er effect to the grand chorus of love that will at 
length burst upon us from the whole rational crea- 
tion ;—let the truth be thus explicitly and definite- 
ly stated, and the low murmur of ‘‘ heresy” will 
rock the globe beneath your feet. 

That there is a religious element in human na- 
ture, is a truth that liberal Christians are dispos- 
ed to acknowledge. Among them it has ceased 
to be a controverted point. It has become a pre- 
mise in all their reasonings, and in some measure 
determines all their positions. Indeed, 1 see not 
how any, save the Atheist himself, can logically 
deny it. It would seem to matter little in the ar- 
gument, whether man, in becoming a child of God 
practically, is acted upon by God’s truth, and 
thus led as an intelligent being into the kingdom, 
or wrought upon in some indefinite and supernatu- 
ral way. In either case, the effect is upon the 
man; that is, upon certain powers possessed by 
him. It is not within him, in such a sense that 
his powers are unaffected thereby. Not within 
him, as respects locality merely, but within him 
as respects his spiritual being; and therefore it is 
exerted upon some, or all, of the powers that con- 
stitute that being. 

To deny this proposition, is to maintain that 
God’s truth is addressed to, or that his spirit ope- 
rates upon, Ro power in man, but does its work 
in an empty void in his soul, To make man a 
Christian in such a case, can be no less than to 
create a new being in that void, who shall act 
through the man, asa mere instrument. And 
this, even, will bring us ultimately to our former 
conclusion, For as truth, or God’s spirit, if you 
prefer that term, acting upon certain powers in 
man, would proye the susceptibility of those 
powers to religious impressions, and hence that 
those nowers are. in so far, at least, religious 


powers; so the subjection of man, as an instru- 
ment, to the influence of some new religious 
agent, introduced into the empty void of his soul, 
would prove the man susceptible of religious in- 
fluences, and, in so far, again, a religious being. 
Nothing is gained, then, by denying to man defi- 
nite religious powers, since the very theologians 
who make this denial, first draw a veil before their 
eyes, and then indirectly admit the very thing 
they have denied. Hence, I repeat, that none 
but those who deny the existence of God himself, 
and consequently deny the duty of allegiance to 
him, can, consistently with themselves even, deny 
the existence of a religious element in man. And 
such a denial, however boldly made, stands in di- 
rect opposition to the universal history of the race. 
He who makes it is bourd to meet the arguments 
which the past and the present furnish. Every 
age, clime, and nation under heavea, bears testi- 
mony to their force and appositeness. 

The disposition of men to recognise a power 
superior to themselves,\is seen not only among 
Jewish and Christian worshippers, but is mani- 
fested, also. in the admirers of Minerva’s wisdom; 
in the worshippers of Jupiter Ammon; in the de- 
votions of the blest subjects of Ceres; of the 
scathed sons of Neptune; of the warlike hosts of 
Mars; of the doomed victims of Moloch; and of 
the worshippers of the thousand-and-one other 
gods that have received the adoration of misguid- 
edmen. The fact of this universal tendency to 
worship a superior power must be explained, and 
shown to be instigated by no native impulses. It 
will be of no service to allege that this fact is 
now, and has ever been, but the manifestation of 
a gross superstition. The universality and per- 
manency of that superstition must be accounted 
for. Where nothing is, nothing comes of it. 
But where something is, where a power exists, 
results may follow; though the legitimate results 
may be somewhat modified by incidental circum- 
stances. Hence, Atheism never propagates itself 
extensively, especially when dissociated with ex- 
traneous advantages. It has no vitality; nothing 
to give it influence and permanency; while every 
human soul is a fact, which pleads: for God and 
religion. If, therefore, Atheism triumphs for a 
time, it cannot retain its triumphs. The voice of 
God, speaking in the powers of the soul, will be 
heard, and unbelief departs. 


Now it will be granted that there are abundant 
manifestations of superstition in the religious wor- 
ship of the present age, as well as of past ages; 
but this superstition is evidently not indigenous. 
It is a scion grafted upon the indigenous stalks. 
Besides, the superstition is manifested, not in the 
fact of worship, but in the mode in which that 
worship is performed, and in its misdirection. In 
the impulse to worship there is a uniformity, so 
general, at least, that the exceptions but serve to 
confirm the rule; while in the accompanying su- 
perstitions there is every possible variety. ‘Thus 
it is shown that the worship springs from native 
impulses; while the superstition eomes of igno- 
rance, erroneous education, and other attendant 
circumstances. 

If, therefore, it be conceded that there are pow- 
ers in mah, to which God’s truth should be ad- 
dressed; powers, to which that truth is adapted, 
as light is adapted to the eye, air to the lungs, 
and food to the physical system, it will follow, as 
an unavoidable conclusion, that maa is by nature 
a religious being. And when we speak of him 
as such, we wish to be understood as meaning 
that God has interwoven into our spiritual being 
certain powers which give us certain wants, im- 
pulses, and susceptibilities; and that. these can 





find their appropriate gratification only: in reli- 





gious t. ath, and the performance of duty. Without 
attempting metaphysical nicety on this point, we 
would mention among the powers thus forming an 
element of our being, those from which arise the 
impulses to worship, the longings for immortality 
and spiritual bliss, and the yearnings of benevo- 
lence for the good of the race. These yearnings, 
longings, and impulses, help to constitute what 
we mean by the religious element. 

Dr. Dick, in his ‘Philosophy of Religion,” 
distinctly recognises the existence of these im- 
pulses to good. Speaking of the primary idea of 
morality, he says, ‘‘I conceive that the first or 
most general idea is, Order,—or, that harmoni- 
ous disposition and arrangemert of intelligent 
beings which is founded on the nature of things, 
and which tends to produce the greatest sum of 
happiness... ... Thus, reverence, adoration, and 
gratiiude, from creatures, correspond or harmo- 
nize with the idea of a self-existent, omnipotent, 
and benevolent Being, on whom they depend, and 
from whom they derive every enjoyment; and love, 
and good-will, and a desire to promote each other's 
happiness, harmonize with the idea of intelligences 
of the same species mingling together in social 
intercourses. For it will at once be admitted, 
that affections directly opposite to these, and uni- 
versally prevalent, would tend to destroy the 
moral harmony of the intelligent universe, and to 
introduce anarchy and confusion, and, consequent- 
ly, misery among all the rational inhabitants of 
the material world.” Here this writer speaks of 
reverence, adoration, gratitude, love, good-will, 
and benevolence, (or a ‘‘ desire to promote. the 
happiness of others,”) as ‘‘ affections” of the 
soul, at least, impliedly; he affirms that they are 
in harmony with the duty of man and the well-be- 
ing of the race; and that the primary idea of mor- 
ality lies in this harmony. Nor does he regard 
this as simply the primitive condition of man, 
while in his present alienation nothing of native 
good remains. For, having compared the princi- 
ple of love in man, by which he is bound more, or 
less strongly to his fellews, to the great principle 
of attraction in the material world, and having 
shown that as by the destruction of the one'law, 
the most disastrous consequences would result in 
the physical world, so by the destruction of the 
other, would result the most terrible consequences 
to the rational world, he adds, ‘‘ The power of 
attraction has never been completely suspended 
in relation to our globe, nor has the moral Gov- 
ernor of the universe suffered the principle of 
love to be entirely eradicated from the minds of 
its inhabitaats.” Thus does he allow the exis- 
tence of this religious element after corruption 
and sin have done their work. Bishop Butler’s 
testimony is.to thesame point. ‘‘ There is,” says 
he, ‘‘a natural principle of benevolence in man, 
which is, in some degree, to society what self-love 
is to the individual. And if there be in mankind 
any disposition to friendship; if there be any such 
thing as compassion, for compassion is a momen- 
tary love; if there be any such thing as the filial 
or paternal affections; if there be any affection im 
human nature, the object and end of which is the 
good of another, this is itself benevolence, or the 
love of another. Be it ever so short, be it ever 
so unhappily confined, it proves the assertion, and 
points out what we were designed for, as really 
as though it were in a higher degree and more 
extensive.’’ The argument thus furnished for the 
innateness of the religious elements in man, can- 
not be met.or gainsaid, .The fact of.man’s sin- 
fulness, or the sinfulness of all men, if you " 
is incompetent to set it aside, . This sinfulness, is 
not the legitimate offspring of innate powers; at 
least, not the legitimate offspring of the legitimate 
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action of those powers. It comes not fromthe use 
of powers in their proper modes of action, but of 
their abuse, of their misdirection. Sin is mani- 
festly not the end for which any power was insti- 
tuted. The mind does not approve such an abuse of 
its powers. But gratitude to God and trust in him, 
hope in a future life of bliss, and good to our fel- 
lows, are evidently ends produced by the legiti- 
mate action of certain powers. The mind ap- 
proves this action, while it wars against the other. 
Say? Bishop Butler, again, ‘‘There can be no 
doubt but that several propensities or instincts, 
several principles in the heart of man, carry him 
to society, and contribute to the happiness of it, 
in a sense and a manner in which no inward pria- 
ciple leads him to evil.” We have but to study 
correctly ourselves to feel compelled to acknowl- 
edge the truth of this position. The establish- 
ment of this is a virtual establishment of the 
broader one, that man has innate religious powers 
which respond to truth and the calls of duty. 

This being conceded, the question arises, Can 
the natural dictates of these powers aid us in de- 
termining what is truth? a question upon which 
theists will by no means agree. 

The traducer of human nature will answer in 
the negative. He will ‘‘ allege that men differ in 
their moral perceptions and estimates; that what 
one people reckon blameless or praiseworthy, is 
condemned by another; and that the inhabitants 
of one country esteem honorable what, in a differ- 
ent country, is thought degrading; that the Chi- 
nese expose their infants, and Indians knock their 
parents on the head, or leave them to starve in 
the wilderness, that a Georgian boasts of the 
number of executioners that his family has furn- 
ished, while in Iceland ao person can be found to 
inflict a capital punishment.” So perverted and 
depraved is the religious element in man that he 
regards it incapable of responding to the calls of 
truth and duty. 

Another answers our question in the affirma- 
tive. He sees in the religious element a power 
that can help not only to some truth, but to all; 
a power which acknowledges no master save God 
himself; a power superior to Paul and Jesus, and 
which can point out to us the divine and the fabu- 
Jous in the pretended revelations of God; a pow- 
er which claims admittance to the audience-cham- 
ber of Jehovah, and an intimacy of acquaintance 
with the councils and will of the Most High, that 
leaves far in the distance inspired men of old. 
He alleges, that the unperverted religious senti- 
ment can pronounce at once upon the truth of 
Christianity, and can decide that those miracles 
which as one has it, ‘‘now hang as a millstone 
about the neck of many a pious man,” if they 
are not impossible, are at least of no value. Thus, 
while the Atheist denies the existence of a reli- 
gious sentiment in man, the advocate of entire 
depravity acknowledges it but to dishonor it; and 
the Transcendentalist, almost to deify it. 

The last two are the extremes, between which, 
as usual, the truth will be found. Much of the 
apparent difference between them is occasioned 
by the great distance between their points of ob- 
servation. The one looks upon humanity in its 
best estate, the other in its worst. The one be- 
holds it through the rainbow hues of a lively and 
hopeful, though proud and skeptical, imagination, 
and expects of it too much. The other also views 
it through the telescope of the imagination, but 
with the instrument wrong-end-formost, thus di- 
minishing the object much below the original size. 
This expects too little. Neither reasons closely, 
or logically. 

The following reftections will correct the errors 
of both. First, it should be remarked, that it is 
not the religious element in man that goes out 
into the werld in search of truth, and that per- 
forms the work of comparing positions, and of 
receiving or of rejecting them. This belongs to 
the intellect, to reason. The mind sallies forth 
amid the works and truth of God, selects from 
supposed truth, as it is able, and comes and lays 
its offering upon the altar of the soul as food for 
the religious element. That element, like the 





young bird in its nest, which is waiting the arri- 


val of the parent bird, and, longing for its nour- 
ishment, receives what is laid before it, and if 
possible, feasts thereon. Speaking of the sense 
of dependence, one of the religious elements in 
man, an eloquent writer remarks, ‘‘ This senti- 
ment does not, itself, disclose the character, and 
still less the nature and essence of the object on 
which it depends; no more than the senses dis- 
close the nature of their objects; no more than 
the eye or ear discovers the essence of light or 
sound. Like them, it acts spontaneously, and 
unconsciously, soon as the outward occasion of- 
fers, with no effort of will, forethought, or making 
up the mind.” This is evident truth. The reli- 
gious nature and the intellectual must act toge- 
ther. The intellectual discovers truth; the reli- 
gious is blest with that truth. This truth may be 
revealed in God’s works, or in his word; but in 
either case it will be found outside of man, save in 
so far as man himself forms a part of those works. 

By these principles, the thousand varieties of 
the manifestation of the religious element are ex- 
plained, without supposing that element entirely 
depraved, or wholly useless. ‘‘ Education, fash- 
ion, and habit,” says the Rev. Henry Fergus, 
‘have a vast influence over our intellectual ope- 
rations; and exercise a powerful sway over our 
moral judgements. But this does not disprove 
the moral constitution of man, nor establish any 
original difference of moral sentiment among the 
different families of the human race, any more 
than an artificial difference in the figure of some 
parts of the body proves a different organization. 
On viewing the distorted cranium of some tribes 
of American Indians, or the small feet of the fe- 
males io the Chinese empire, shall we maintain 
that nature has assigned no particular shape or 
size to the human head or feet? Because differ- 
ent nations entertain different opinions concern- 
ing the figure of the earth, or the motions of the 
solar system, shall we argue that reason is essen- 
tially different in the inhabitants of different na- 
tions, or that the figure of the earth, and the mo- 
tions of the solar system, are merely ideal, and 
have no real existence? In like manner, on wit- 
nessing a difference of moral sentiment, shall we 
imagine that the Creator has bestowed no moral 
nature on man, or that there is an original differ- 
ence in the moral constitution of human beings? 
No: both in the one case and in the other the pe- 
culiarity is a perversion. It is the triumph of bad 
education and vicious fashion over the appoint- 
ment of the Creator.” This philosophy seems 
just, and is adequate to account for all the dis- 
tortions of the religious element with which the 
history of the race presents us. 

But notwithstanding the religious element is in 
a measure blind, and dependent upon the intel- 
lectual faculties to lead it to the fountains of truth, 
yet I remark, Secendly, That it can oftentimes 
determine what is not truth. The religious wants 
and necessities of the soul being natural, and 
truth being the natural supply of those wants, it 
is reasonable to believe that God would adapt 
them to each other, as the eye is adapted to light, 
and light to the eye. That truth is as congenial 
to the spiritual taste, as is wholesome food to the 
physical taste. And hence, that the unperverted 
religious taste can pronounce the sentence of con- 
demnation upon those bitter nostrums that claim 
to be spiritual food, with as much safety and cer- 
tainty, as can the unperverted physical taste, 
upon bitter fruits, or putrid flesh. Not by reason- 
ing, but by instinct, is this rejection. Present to 
the child whose tastes are unperverted, the noxious 
tobacco for physical food, and the idea of a Fa- 
ther, hating ‘and cursing forever his own chil- 
dren, as an object of love and reverence, and as 
surely as the physical powers rebel against the 
one, so surely will the religious against the other. 
True, a false education from very childhood may 
bring the soul, tremblingly and reluctantly, to ac- 
knowledge allegiance to such a God; and so also 
continual insult to the physical powers may bring 
them at length to endure the infliction of tobacco. 
But in each case an element of disorder is forced 


into the system, to which it endeavors in vain per- 
fectly to adjust itself. 





With this ability to condemn, there stands con- 
nected, of course, the counter ability to approve. 
Yet this ability seems to go no farther than to 
pronounce upon the fitness or unfitness of what 
is presented. Where there is but one alternative, 
as between the duty of loving and of hating, a 
decision upon the fitness, is a virtual decision 
upon its truth. Since, then, love is the essence 
of Christianity, and since the religious sentiment 
at once pronounces upor the fitness of the com- 
mand to love, it so far pronounces upon the truth 
of Christianity itself. But when we come toa — 
class of positions, all of which are equally conso- 
nant with the religious sentiment, it can have no 
power to decide ypon the true. Whether Jesus 
taught three, or ten years, lived in Palestine or 
Greece, died a violent or natural death, rose 
from the dead on the third or thirteen day, or not 
at all, are questions upon which the religious sen- 
timent can no more decide, than can the physical 
taste upon the comparative nutriment in vegetable 
and animal food. 

Bring in the reasoning powers in general, and 
though you extend your circle of truth and your 
platform of Judgment, yet fitness and harmony re- 
main your standard still. Of several propositions 
equally harmonious with known faets, reason can 
have no power to decide upon the true. It must 
go beyond itself for a multitude of truths that we 
need to know. History, and testimony in general, 
may furnish some of these truths; nature may 
furnish others; and revelation others. All these 
truths come to the mind and heart through rea- 
son, but do not originate in it. 


Even granting that God’s works reveal all truth 
necessary for us to know, and that reason and 
the religious sentiment are capable of arriving at 
this truth, still the fact, that the mass of mankind 
are never philosophers, and have never attained 
to a knowledge of necessary truth, would not only 
justify, but require, a revelation of that truth. 
Viewing the matter from this point, it appears ab- 
surd, if not blasphemous, to declare that man, 
misguided and benighted as he is, has no need of 
revelation! that miracles can be of no value! that 
the resurrection of Jesus is of no importance! 
that the record of his divine life possesses no au- 
thority over us, unless, perchance, our corrupt 
hearts happen to be in a mood to respond to its 
teachings! Who is competent to stand up, and, 
speaking of the race, declare that the miracle of 
Christ’s resurrection is of no value? Who can 
say it did not sustain a Stephen, and enable him 
to pray, when crushed beneath the stones, ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit?”” Who can say that it 
did not strengthen the weak and timid Peter, who 
had just denied his Master, and nerve the soul of 
a Paul for the trial of martyrdom? Who can 
say, that the timid are not now made strong—yea, 
and the strong mad stronger—when at the shut- 
ting in of the night of death, they resign them- 
selves to the conqueror and the grave? Who 
can say, indeed, that Christ’s life is not the life 
that true livers have lived since life began? Let 
those who fear not, and hope not, say it. But 
come not, O my soul, into their secret! 


I am aware that it is somewhat fashionable, in 
this day of fancied wisdom, to talk of every man 
as inspired; of the Bible as a doubtful record of 
the past; of Jesus as an amiable personage, in 
the main, but whose claim to uniform truth is 
questionable, and to perfect rectitude of conduct, 
still more so. But, I confess, when I hear my 
fellow-stripplings in theology, pronounce thus 
flippantly upon the merits of him, before whose 
radiant glories, the wisest of men have bowed ia 
admiration, I am driven to believe that they have 
not yet learned the A B C of Christ’s excellences; 
and that they are equally ignorant of the wants 
of their own souls, Jesus’ character cannot be 
comprehended at a glance, nor his truth rejected 
with impunity, by every lawless innovator. And 
before that volume, on which we depend for a 
knowledge of what he was and what he taught, 
shall be cast aside asa relic of semi-barbarian 
times, I claim at least, that it should be read; 
and, As untrue, that that fact should be demon- 
strated. 
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When it is said that man is inspired, if no- 
thing more 1s meant, than every man has within 
him powers which, when unperverted, enable him to 
judge of the fitness of some truths, and of the unfit- 
ness of some errers—if nothing more is meant, 
than that the “ pure in heart” shall see more of 
God’s truth and love than the impure; that “he that 
believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in him- 
self ;” that is, that he finds faith working out for him 
peace and salvation; in short, that he who walks in 
the path of duty as far as he can see, shall be ena- 
bled to look still farther onward than he who moves 
not at all; if nothing more than this 1s meant, few 
will object. It is what we naturally expect of the 
religious elements in man. But if it is meant that 
every man is inspired in the same sense in which Je- 
sus was, when he prophesied of his own death and 
resurrection; of Peter's denial; of the establishment 
of his kingdom; of coming judgment; and of the 
overthrow of the Jewish state; in the same sense, 
in which Isaiah was, when he foretold the desolation 
of Idumea and of Egypt; or Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, when they looked forward to the coming Mes- 
siab; or in the same sense, in which the apostles 
were, when through the power of God they healed 
the sick and cast out devils; if it is contended that 
every man is inspired in the same sense in which 
these were, | would only remark, that it is a position 
which has not even one fact to rest upon, nor one 
argument for proof. Such an inspiration comes not 
of the mere action of the religious element in man, 
following the ordinary laws of its povonpeeer: 
but must be a superadded gift from God. Its very 
definiteness and limitation are conclusive on this 
point. Had it been the result of general progress in 
virtue, we should have expected the inspiration it- 
self to pertain to truth in general, and not to be con- 
fined to particujar points or topics. But if it were 
superadded light from God himself, given on special 
occasions, for special purposes, we should expect it 
would be confined to special subjects, fitting those 
occasions and purposes. ‘This is precisely what we 
do find. Abraham was inspired, or informed, upon 
certain subjects, widely different from those embra- 
ced in the range of Isaiah’s inspiration. ‘The inspi- 
ration of Jesus and the apostles differed as widely 
from both. Each seems fitted to some great pur- 
pose, between which and their virtue, there ap- 
pears no characteristic relation by which the special- 
7 of their inspiration could be determined. Again, 
the suddenness of these divine communications shows 
the inspiration of holy men of old to have been the 
result of something else than the unfolding of good- 
ness in the soul, or the ordinary developement of the 
religious element. Look at Peter, whom God in- 
spired, by means of the vision of a vessel let down 
from heaven, to go and preach to Cornelius and his 
household. Was his sudden enlargement of view, 
touching the glorious designs of God in the gospel, 
the result of sudden progress in goodness, or of spe- 
cial instruction from God? The same questions ap- 
By to Cornelius, who was directed to call for one 

imon, whose surname was Peter, and who lodged 
in Joppa, at the house of one Simon, a tanner, by 
the sea-side. The question is not whether pure- 
minded men were chosen to whom to make these 
revelations; but whether the revelations themselves 
were the result of that purity, or whether they came 
directly from the Father. The answer is obvious. 
The inspiration was special, and such, undoubtedly, 
as is not common to all men. 

The foresight of shrewd men, in our own times, 
is not to be ranked with the prophecy of Jesus and 
isaiah. Such foresight is the result of reasoning 
from the premises already furnished. From the 
present state of England, we may predict an ulti- 
mate revolution in that kingdom; but we cannot lim- 
it it to five, or ten years, or to the present genera- 
tion, ag did Jesus the overthrow of Jerusalem. 
Much Jess can we point out the particular steps that 
shall precede that event,’as did Jesus. So a shrewd 
man, if you please to assume it, might have predict- 
ed Peter’s denial, but he could not have predicted, 
ou the grounds of ordinary foresight, that the denial 
would have been thrice repeated before the cock 
should crow. Men prophesy now from facts before 
them. Jesus’ prophecies cannot be thus accounted 
for. There is no likeness between them. 

_To say that all men are inspired, because God 
gives them powers which make them what they are, 
is only to give a new name to an old fact, while the 
fact itself remains unchanged. That all men pos- 
sess these powers, and that they receive them from 
God, are positions readily acknowledged. But if 
we must say that al} men are inspired, because God 
has given them those powers which constitute them 
men, and which enable them to perform the labors 
and duties of men, why shall we not say that ever 
thing to which God has given powers to accomplis 
a certain work, is inspired for that work? By this 
reasoning, the sheep is inspired to produce wool, be- 
eause God has given it powers to that end. The 


eow is inspired to milk; the tree to 

fruit; and the to yield its increase. If this be 
alleged to be a prostitution of the term ration, 
1 heartily confess it. But let it be remem » it 
comes necessarily from the premises laid down.* — 

The only mode of avoiding this result, and of still 
maintaining the doctrine of universal inspiration, is 
to disconnect that inspiration from man’s powers, 
and maintain that every theught flows directly from 
God. But this position, so taking at first sight, is 
beset with very serious difficulties. For it obliges 
us, as some of its advocates have’ admitted, to as- 
cribe the thought of the pirate Gibbs, as well as of 
the blessed Jesus, to the direct inspiration of God. 
Miller’s falsehood and Paul’s truth stand on the 
same ground, The thoughts of the murderer, of 
the profane swearer, of the libertine, of the liar, and 
of every sinner of every grade, are inspired of God. 

It does not meet the point to say, that God is over- 
ruling the hatred, falsehood, and wrath of man, for 
his own glory. ‘This position of universal inspira- 
tion makes God himself, and not man, the ver 
source of that hatred, falsehood, and wrath. It 
makes it as proper to talk of the errors of God, as 
of the truths of God, since both the truths and er- 
rors of men come directly from God. 

Thus have we endeavored to show that there is in 
man a religious element, giving rise to certaim in- 
nate wants, longings, and impulses; that this ele- 
ment, by an erroneous education, may be greatly 
perverted; but that, if allowed to act, it will reject 
much of error, and respond to truth; that it is in- 
competent, with all the aid reason can render, to at- 
tain to a perfect satisfaction of its wants, and, hence, 
that a revelation from God is necessary. I have al- 
so endeavored briefly to show, that, however much 
of dignity this element may confer on man, it pos- 
sesses no inherent light which, as an illuminating, or 
inspiring pewer, can equal, much less supersede, the 
inspiration granted to Jesus, and to other servants 
of God, in ancient times. A. A.M 





* The position under examination applies the term inspira- 
tion to the mere gift of powers, entirely aside from the infu- 
sion of thought. ‘Those who thus use it, doubtless design to 
restrict it to man; but when it is used in so wide a latitude, 
there can remain no reason why it should not extend to every 
thing to which God has given powers of any kind. 


* (Original. ) 
Sunday; or the Christian’s Sabbath.—No. 2. 
BY REV. L. WARREN. 

Jesus said unto them, The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath: Therefore the son of man is Lord 
also of the Sabbath.—Makx ii. 27, 28. 

The doctrine of Jesus, in this text, seems to be 
this; that the Sabbath was given and ordained of 
Heaven for the benefit of man here in this toilsome 
world, And we should make it a day of rejvicing,— 
and let us occupy this holy leisure as it was design- 
ed,—in doing geod to all around us,—in the indul- 
gence of heavenly desires,—and for the improve- 
ment of the heart in love and knowledge. 

As Jesus says he is ‘ Lord also of the Sabbath,” 
and, as he arose from the dead on the first day of 
the week,—as his divinely inspired disciples were 
then ‘* begotten unto a new and lively hope,”—and 
as they have set us the holy example, to meet to- 
gether on this, the Lord’s day, to rest in the service 
of our Redeemer,—it certainly seems to be the most 
proper for Christians to set apart this day for rest 
and sacred worship. And the great reason why one 
day of the week is holier than others, is because it is 
—— for the good of man. 

e have seen that it is necessary to have a Sab- 
bath; and it is also necessary or expedient that we 
should all have the same time; and I believe that all 
Christians have, by common consent, acknowledged 
the first day of the week as the proper time. As we 
are not Jews, we prefer the Christian to the Mosaic 
Sabbath. 

Our text teaches us, that we are not made for any 
particular day in the week; but one day has been set 
apart for our good. Let us, on this day, then, ever 
be mindful of that great and good Being who “ rules 
over all.” Let us not suffer the anticipated affairs 
of the coming day or week to rob the soul of its 
heavenly communings. We would give these sa- 
cred hours to the service of God, that the whole 
week may be better employed, and effectually minis- 
ter to our good. Ought not the transient concerns 
of time, for one day at least, to be banished from 
our minds, and the present comfort, and the future 
good of the soul, be thought of more? And is it not 
in direct opposition to our own interests, temporal 
as well as spiritual, to neglect the improvement of 
these holy intervals of time? If heedless and indif- 
ferent in regard to the Sabbath, is there not danger 
of increased indifference in respect to other duties 
where our difficulties may be greater? If we are 
faitnful in all things, we shall certainly “ remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” I love thig day; 








because, it is my Savior’s day. 





The qoeation wae now arise, whether it is our du- 


ty to secure suc as we may find in danger of 
being destroyed, on the Sabbath? 1 believe that Je- 
sus has taught us our duty in to this. When 


the Pharisees asked him * Is it lawful to heal on the 
Sabbath day? that they might accuse him; he said 
unto them, What man shall there be am you, 
that shall have one sheep, snd if it shall fall intoa 
pit on the Sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it 
and lift itout? How much then is a man better than 
asheep?” ‘* Wherefore,” says Jesus, “ it is lawful 
to do well on the Sabbath day.” Here we learn of 
Christ, that it is right to help the ox or the sheep 
out of the pit on the Sabbath. And it seems, that 
he would have us apply this rule especialiy to the 
relief of the distressed and the needy, and finally to 
every thing else which is of as much value as the 
sheep. But we should be very careful not to push 
the ox or the sheep into the ditch for the sake of 
having an excuse to pull him out on Sunday; i. e. 
we believe it is not right for any one to cyt down 
hay or grain when he thinks it will be necessary to 
secure the same on the Sabbath. That is what [ 
call throwing the sheep into the pit; and this remark 
will apply to some others as well as to the farmer. 

Let us all keep a conscience void of offence in this 
matter. For all the accumulated treasures of earth 
are worthless when compared with the riches of an 
approving conscience. May the Christian’s Sabbath 
ever be atime of joy and interest to usall. “It 
was made for man,” that he might, more especially 
on this day, turn his thoughts within, and seek to 
supply the wants of his inward being; that his soul 
might rest here in its earthly house, in looking for- 
ward to that great Universal Sabbath, when, accord- 
ing to the promises of God, all his ransomed child- 
ren shall leave the service of sin, and return Home; 
“* with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads: 
where they shall obtain joy and gladness, and all sor- 
row and sighing shall flee away.” 

Blessed are they who “remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,’"—who make it a season of de- 
vout meditation—holy action, and spiritual progress, 
—whose carnal affections and worldly desires are 
subdued, nor suffered tu disturb the peace and sanc- 
tity of their souls, while communing with their Fa- 
ther in Heaven;—who, by receiving and imparting 
religious instruction, are fitting themselves and oth- 
ers for that REST in Heaven, which ‘“remaineth 
for the people of God.” 

“ There shall they hear, and see, and know, 
All they desired or wished below ; 
And every power find sweet employ 
In an eternal world of joy.” 
O, that will be a holy and blessed Sabbath for ax. 
Calais, Vt. 
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A Retort. 


Deacon Marvel was asleep in church. At every 
emphatic word in the sermon, as if the Deacon at- 
tended to the discourse, even when sleeping his head 
nodded, and every nod seemed to bring him nearer 
the floor. ‘The parson was dismayed; what should 
he do? Once already had the Deacon flown from 
the gallery, and now it appeared he was about to re- 
peat the experiment, and alas, with no subjacent fat 
woman to break his fall! 

Suppressing a momentary rising of wrath and mor- 
tified vanity, Elder Mack resorted to several innocent 
artifices to rouse and save the slumbering saint. He 
lifted up his voice like a trumpet; nod weut the head. 
He lowered his tone toa gentle murmur; nod nod. 
He pounded the pulpit with his clenched fists; nod, 
nod, nod. The sweat started on his brow and trick- 
Jed down his nose in his excitement and with his 
eyes rolling in a sort of frenzy he slammed down 
the big bible upon the desk with a tremendous noise; 
nod, nod, nod, as before. 

The audience were surprised and delighted with 
the unwonted energy of their old parson; they ima- 

ined he had received from on high a new ant sud- 

en inspiration, little fancying where he borrowed 
his ardor. And now Elder Mack growing desper- 
ate, began to hurl texts of scripture at the unsteady 
head of the sleeper. ‘It is high time to awake out 
of sleep,” cried he. But in vain, Deacon Marvel 
did not heed it. ‘* Woto them that are at ease in 
Zion,” he shouted. The Deacon nodded his as- 
sent. ‘* Awake, oh sleeper, and arise!” yelled the 
maddened divine. The only answer was another 
nod, and a most threatening lurch of the Deacon's 
whole body. 

Elder Mack could stand it no longer, but called 
out at the top of his voice, ‘“* Deacon Marvel! Dea- 
con Marvel! it is hard preaching to a sleepy con- 
gregation!” ‘The Deacon’s head flew up to its 
place at once, and before he could command his 
tongue, he thundered back, “Elder Mack, Elder 
Mack, it’s a darned sight harder listening to a sleepy 
sermon!” ‘I'he effect of this retort was irresistible, 
and the assembly broke out in a paroxysm of laugh- 
ter. 3 
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WATCHMAN AND REPOSIT 
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| And it 


our existence! ‘How adapted 
Sis extatush nature! There belay not @ — 
psa want, which is not provided for. 
the same with the spiritual. There being 


ip. not a Solitary want, for the satisfaction of which, 


this appellation is improperly i 

all days are the Lord’s, and it is our duty to 
be religious, pious, and virtuous at all times and 
seasons. Truly, all days are the Lord’s, and we 
should be obedient and virtuous at all times, but the 
first day of the week is emphatically the Lord’s day, 
in distinction from any other day, because He rose 
from the dead on that day. Jesus, the Christ, es- 
tablished his spiritual kingdom on the first day of 
the week, by his resurrection. His resurrection is 
the only foundation of the Christian’s hope, and the 
main evidence of our immortality. Surely, the day, 
which made manifest such grace and glory, is more 
aw conspicuous, as the Lord’s day, than any 
other. 

The celebration of the Lord’s day has no connec- 
tion with the ancient Sabbath. The Sabbath is an 
institution appointed for the peculiar use of the Jew- 
ish nation, under the old covenant; but the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s day is peculiarly Christian; and 
the perpetual observance of it, affords continual ev- 
idence of the truth of the Gospel. Surely, then, 
every one, who has any respect for the character of 
Christ, or any desire for the promulgation of the 
principles of the Gospel, will voluntarily, and pro- 
perly observe this day; that he may honor his Lord, 
perpetuate the truth, and enjoy spiritual consolations. 
And he, who is not a Christian, if he is a gentleman, 
will not disturb the worship, or wound the feelings 
of those who celebrate events of such surprising im- 
port. Neither should the believer in the Gospel 
suppose, that the ancient law respecting the Sabbath 
is binding on him; for he is not under the law, but 
under grace; and he who is under the law is debtor 
to keep the whole law. ‘Let no man, therefore, 
judge you in meat or in drink, or in re t of an 
holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 
days; which are a shadow of things to come; but 
the body is of Christ.” Col. ii. 16,17. It is evident 
that the apostle here considers the law, ecting 
Jewish rituals, entirely abrogated by the Gospel, 
and that no man had a right to judge, or govern any 
other in respect to the Sabbath, or holy days, but 
every man should act under the influence of the 
Gospel, according to the dictates of his own con- 
science. For Christ is the body, or substance of the 
truth, which those rituals shadowed forth. If the 
Sabbath signifies rest, we find our rest in Christ, but 
not in the be The observance of the Lord’s day, 
therefore, should be voluntary, without coercion and 
without fear—the grateful homage of a humble 
heart, which is gratified by the service it performs. 
The American people celebrate the establishment of 
their national independence on the fourth of July; 
and the continuance of this celebration from time to 
time, without coercion and without command, is 
perpetual and positive evidence to future generations 
of the triumph of liberal, political principles on that 
day. Just so, the fact, that Christians have always 
observed the first day of the week to commemorate 
their divine Master’s resurrection, and to disseminate 
divine truth, is positive evidence that Christ ti- 
pe over death on this same day of the week, 
and established his kingdom on a foundation that 
cannot be moved. And the fact, that Christians have 
always done this, of their own free will, without 
any command from their Master, or his apostles, 
and in spite of the threats and persecutions of their 
enemies, is positive proof that they were actuated 
by an internal impulse, above human control; and 
that they could not be the dupes of an imposition. 

Here, then, is evidence that will eventually look 
down infidelity. And surely, it will teach the belie- 
ver how he ought to conduct in relation to the ob- 
seryance of that day, which is, emphatically, the 
me the Lord’s triumph. . Brown. 
oxbury, Vt. 
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A Thought upon our Existenee, 


It is a fact, which must be acknowledged by all 
candid, reasoning minds, that atsome period of time, 
however remote it may have been, God was the im- 
mediate cause of the creation of man. For if we 
do not admit this to be true, it involves the absurdity 
that man received his existence through the instru- 
mentality of inanimate matter; which is contrary to 
all experience, and to all that we know of the laws 
of matter. Then we conclude that man, as an or- 
ganized, intellectual and moral being, owes his en- 
tire existence to the Creator, And if so, then man 
a3 such a being, is bound to exercise every faculty 
he possesses, in His service. 

‘And how it should inspire our minds with grati- 
tude, when we trace the manifestations of His good- 


our spiritual Father has not made 
And moreover, our ocing is governed by such laws, 
that every faculty of soul and body, when rightly 
exercised, does not fail to produce enjoyment. It is 
well known that a yoy ll exercise of the bodily 
functions, is requisite to health and happiness. And 
just so it is with the intellectual and moral. It is 
necessary that the mind have a sufficient quantity of 
exercise, upon right subjects, and that it guided 
by the principles of eternal Right, in order to secure 
real and permanent enjoyment. It is true, too, that 
the body must be kept in a state of cleanliness, to 
preserve health and continue life. And so it is with 
the soul—at must be kept untainted and unspotted 
with sin, if it would avoid moral death, and be hap- 
py. Then, if these things are so, it is the duty of 
every thinking being, to follow exclusively those 
things that are good and true; and to avoid the least 
appearance of evil. And if any one has been 
so unfortunate as to depart from the laws of propri- 
ety and right; the sooner he returns to retrace the 
a paths of virtue and religion, the sooner will 
e enter Into the enjoyment of pure and lasting hap- 
piness. Hersey. 
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Organization and Discipline. 

An Extract from the Report on Organization and 
Discipline, made to the United Siates Convention 
of Diecrealiste, at its session in Baltimore, Sept., 

1844, by T. J. Sawyer, Chairman of the committee. 


Whereas, it is deemed highly important to the 
welfare and prosperity of the denomination of Uni- 
versalists in the United State that there should be a 
greater degree of union among its various and wide- 
ly spread branches, and of uniformity in its govern- 
ment and discipline; and, also, that certain powers 
should be conferred upon this body, without which 
it is a mere nallity, a form without substance—inca- 
pable of discharging the duties that naturally de- 
volve upon it, and which ought of right to be per- 
formed by it; and moreover that the various powers 
ot Societies, Associations, and State Conventions, 
should be more systematically graduated and more 
clearly defined; and whereas, this body of itself, has, 
at present constituted, no power to effect the slight- 
est change in our mode of government, or to do any 
thing but rg > to recommend measures; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That the following statement and «efi- 
nition of the relative powers and jurisdiction of this 
body, and of the several bodies in fellowship with 
this Convention, be and hereby is earnestly recom- 
mended to the several Societies, Associations, and 
State Conventions of Universalists in the United 
States, for their adoption; and that so much of this 
statement and definition of powers, as belongs re- 
spectively to these bodies, be incorporated in their 
several constitutions, and that the whole be observed 
and ‘duly conformed to in all their government and 
discipline. . 

Resoived, That the several Societies, Associations, 
and State Conventions be, and are hereby earnestly 
requested to take such measures forthwith, or as 
soon as conveniently may be, as shall secure a free 
and full expression of the whole denomination, that 
the delegates appointed to the next session of this 
body, may come properly instructed and empowered 
to act definitely in these premises. 

I. Of the powers and jurisdiction of the United 
States Convention. 

The United States Convention has jurisdiction 
over the several State Conventions of which it is 
composed, and may from time to time enact such 
laws for regulating the relations and intercourse of 
said Conventions as the general good of the denomi- 
nation may require. It may also pass such laws as 
are necessary to secure a uniform and wholesome 
discipline throughout the denominatien. 

It has original and exclusive jurisdiction over the 
subject of Fellowship and Ordination, and may pre- 
scribe the terms on which Fellowship shall be grant- 
ed, and Ordination conferred by all subordinate 
bodies. 

It may also exercise jurisdiction, for the time be- 
ing, over all such Societies and Associations in the 
States and Territories of the States where no Con- 
vention exists, and in foreign States or Provinces, as 
may seek its fellowship; it may determine the ratio 
of representation to which such Societies or Associ- 
ations shall be entitled in this body, and may grant 
letters of Fellowship and confer Ordination, either 
directly or through such Associations, and do what- 
ever else an Association or State Convention, in fel- 
lowship with this body, might iawfully do. 

It is the ultimate tribunal before which all cases of 
dispute or difficulty between the State Conventions 
shall be tried and decided. It may receive appeals 


eed 








from the action and decisions of any State Conven- 
tien involvi aoe of withdrawal of Fellow~ 
ship, or any q : of fundamental law; and its 
award ‘in all cases be final. 

It may’also determine, from time to time, the ra- 
tio of representation to which the several State Con- 
ventions shall be entitled in this body. 

ILO bent “6 gh and jurisdiction of the several 
State Conventions. 

Each State Convention has jurisdiction over the 
Associations of which it is composed, and may en- 
act such laws as may be necessary for the regulation 
of their relations and intercourse with one another, 
and for granting letters of fellowship and conferring 
ordination, and also for securing an uniform and 
wholesome discipline according to the laws of the 
United States Convention. 

It is the legitimate tribunal before which all cases 
of dispute and difficulty between Associations, or be- 
tween Societies and Associations, or ministers and 
Associations shall be tried and decided. It may also 
receive appeals from the decisions or action of any 
Association, and its judgment shall in all cases be 
final, except when an appeal to the United States 
Convention is provided for by Article 1. of this in- 
strument. 

It may also determine the ratio of representation 
to which the several Associations in its fellowship 
shall be entitled. 

MII. Of the powers and jurisdiction of Associa- 
tions. 

Each Association has jurisdiction over the Socie- 
tiesor Churches, and ministers of which it is com- 
posed, and may enact such laws as may be necessa- 
ry to regulate their relations and intercourse, to ‘se- 
cure discipline and promote the. interests of the de- 
nomination within its limits. It may grant letters of 
fellowship and confer ordination in accordance with 
the laws of the United States Convention, and the 
State Convention of which it isa member. It shall 
take cognizance in the first instance of all cases of 
difficulty between Societies, or Societies..and minis- 
ters, and try and determine them, subject always to 
an appeal to the State Convention of which it is a 
member, under such circumstances and conditions as 
the Convention itself may deseribe. It shall hear 
all complaints against the moral or christian charac- 
ter of any minister residing in its limits, and may, 
for sufficient cause, suspend or withdraw its fellow- 
ship, subject to an appeal as in the case before stated. 

1V. Each Society has exclusive jurisdiction over 
its own members, may make its own laws, appoint 
its own pastor, provided he be in fellowship with 
the denomination, and exercise all the powers of an 
independent body, excepting only such as are ex- 
pressly delegated in the preceding articles. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Tuomas J. Sawyer. 





Decision of Character. 


There is no one trait of character which a man 
cay possess, which will better ‘‘ carry him through a 
crowd,” and bear him steadily on through the jour- 
ney of life, and make him successful in his pursuits, 
than decision. 

He whe is continually Planning, and calculating, 
without ever arriving at any decided stand in regard 
to his business, will assuredly fail; it cannot be 
otherwise. He lets slip the opportunity to accom- 
plish his wishes, and though his course nay be “’ full 
of good intentions,” yet good actions will be found 
wanting. 

My friend G——, is one of these hesitating bodies. 
When he commenced life he had a desire to fit him- 
self for a profession. His parents seconded his in- 
clination, but what profession should he follow? 
‘This was'a knotty problem for G—— to solve. The 
law offered the best charm for a display of the real- 
ly fine talents which he possessed, but there was per- 
plexity, and uncertainty about. The medical pro- 
fession offered him an opportunity to amass wealth, 
and his acquisitiveness strongly inclined him to 
choose it for his future business, but he must be the 
servant of all who choose toemploy him, and oftimes 
come in contact with vice and misery in all their dis- 
gusting forms. The only alternative was the minis- 
try. fn this, he could bind up the broken hearted, 
and cheer the desponding soul of the mourner, but 
he would also be obliged to ‘live upon the charities 
of the people,” and associate with all classes, the 
rich “y or, the cultivated, and the ignorant. 

With these arguments, thus equally balanced, he 
found it impossible to choose, At one time he would 
be fully decided as to his future line of conduct, but 
the following day would find him as unsettled as ever, 
or perhaps, determined to go directly opposite to the 
decision of the sravinns day. In, this halting man- 
ner, he passed the years which should have been de- 
voted to the attainment of know » to fit him for 
an honorable station among the members of the pro-, 
fession in which he designed to cast his lot. 
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Now, at middle age, £e has a smattering of knowl- 

edgp in all the profpenione, bak: 
ther to extel. He is only a quack in Soi § 
Pettifogger in law, and a tyro in Theology. With 
talents sufficiently brilliant to raise him to eminence 
in any profession, he is at the very foot of the hill of 
science. And yet, he is still counting on. bis powers 
of mind to raise him to distinetion, and daily resolves 
to decide upon the course of life, he is to follow to 
the height of his ambition. But from the past, we 
judge he will 

“ Resolve, and Re-resolve, 

Thea die the same.’’ 

[Better Covenant. 








For the Young Fotks. 
The Three Sisters. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE LITTLE STORY. 


There was a good father who had three daughters, 
all very different from each other. Their names 
were Harriet, Luey and Jane. ‘They were already 
grown, and their father, to see if they would make 
good use of their riches, gave each a particular sum 
of money, with which they were to pay their wait- 
ing maids, give in charity, and purchase their clothes 
and necessary ornaments. 

Harriet took great care to pay her maid’s wages 
every three months, and whén she bought any thing, 
she counted the cost and paid immediately; and when 
she thought she had wronged any one, she was al- 
ways ready to repair it, One day she went with her 
sisters to the shop of a fashionable merchant. Wish- 
ing to look at a bonnet, while trying te reach one 
she threw down a band-box, and upset an inkstand 
on some yards of lace that happened to be there. 

‘*Jtois just that [I should pay for this lace,” said 
she to the merchant, and immediately paid him the 

rice. 
P Jane chose some ribands and some lace for a man- 
tilla, and told the merchant she would call and pay 
another time. Luey bought nothing. Returning 
home, the two sisters asked her why she did not send 
home the bonnet which she needed. _ 

‘* Because I have resolved to make it myself,” re- 
plied she. 

«’Phen you have become very avaricious,” said 
Jane. 

“| am/not so ushappy as that,” said Lucy, “ but I 

saw this morning my waiting maid very much afilicted, 
and when I asked her why she wept, she answered— 
‘ My mother is poor, and is. now unable to work 
from sickness, and it is this which makes mie sad.’ 
‘Very well, my child,’ said T to her, ‘ take this mon- 
ey{to your mother—it is what [ laid aside to buy my 
bonnet with,—and if you can help her in her work, 
do it; while in the meantime I will occupy myself 
with a part of the work you have been accustomed 
to do for me.’ I tell you this my dear Harriet, for I 
saw that after paying for the lace there was a good 
deal of money in your purse. As for myself, I have 
not enough to furnish this poor woman all she needs. 
I have been to see her, and I know she wants many 
things.” 
‘ Fim sorry,” said Harriet, ‘* but it does not con- 
cern me at all; this womaa bas never done any 
thing for me, and I do not think { am obliged to 
assist her. 

‘Well, then, I must help her,” said Jane. ‘Oh, 
it is a bad heart that does not love te give to the 
poor! Here, my dear Lucy, send her these three 
dollars.” 

‘¢ But perhaps it is more than you can afford to 
give,” said Lucy affectionately. 

** No, no—let me do it,” said Jane. 

At the end of the year, the father said to his three 
daughters that he would like to know how they had 
spent their money, and that the next day they must 
bring to him an account of their expenses. In the 
morning, however, Jane’s waiting maid came com- 
plaining to her father that she had received no wa- 
ges, and that when she asked her mistress she repli- 
ed she had no money, so that at last she had come to 
ask for her dismission. A moment after a merchant 
came in. ‘ 

* Your oldest daughters,” said ke, ‘‘ paid me very 
exactly, but it is not so with the other. I have fur- 
nished Miss Jane with feathers, and have received 
no money.” 

Another merchant came in with a similar com- 
plaint. 

“I have sold,” said he, “some beautiful articles 
to Miss Jane, and have never been paid.” 

The father sent them both away. satisfied, and then 
told his three daughters to come to his libary._ 

“Tell me, my child,” said he to Harriet, “how 
have you employed your money?” 

** Father,” re Harriet, tfbeg you to cast 





: “Very well, my child, I see you have paid all your 


not suficient in-ei-|}debts, but why have you not put down in writing all 


the money that you have given in charity?” ; 

** Why father,” said Herriet a little oribaapnnend 

shy hardly given anything, but { have still money 
’ 

‘Oh, father!” interrupted Jane, “you will be 
more pleased with me than with Harriet, for 1 gave 
to all the poor who asked me, all the money I had.” 

‘* Well, how have you done to py your debts?” 

« Oh! father, I thought I would pay them another 
ear.’ 

* And you, Lucy, what use have you made of the 
sum I gave you?” : 

“{ have employed a part of itin paying my wait- 
ing-maid, and in purchases I have been obliged to 
make, and the rest in giving to the poor.” 

‘* Then,” said the father, ‘** Lucy is the only one 
who has met my wishes. You Harriet, have fulfilled 
the first of all duties, that of giving to each what is 
their due—but to be good it is not enough only to be 
just ; ye must also do to others all the good that we 
can. ou, Jane, have forgotten that you must be 
just before you are charitable, and that in doing good 
we must not forget to make those who are living with 
us happy. You have given alms to the poor whom 
you did not know, and at the same time you have 
caused your waiting-maid much sorrow, and she does 
net wish to stay in your service any any longer. I 
have paid your debts, but to punish your injustice, 
you can receive no more money for three months, to 
deprive you of the pleasure of giving to the poor. 
As for you, Harriet, the money you have left is lying 
useless ; since it is no pleasure for you to do good to 
others, hand it over to Lucy ; she deserves to be 
rich, since at the same time she is sust and CHARIT- 
ABLE.” 





The Boys and the Apples. 


fam going to tell the readers of the Youth’s De- 
na pa story about two little country boys, who 
ived in a town in the State of Massachusetts, about 
two hundred miles from this city. Their names were 
William and Henry, and their father was a farmer. 
Henry was six years old and William was seven, at 
pe time the incident happened which I am about to 
relate. 

The boys both attended the same school, and al- 
most every morning they might be seen going along 
the road with their dinner baskets on their arms. 
‘There was an orchard on the road between their fa- 
ther’s and the school-house, belonging to a farmer 
by the name of Brown, and the boys often looked 
wishfully at the apples as. they began to ripen, to- 
wards the latter part of the summer. One fine mor- 
ning as they were going to school they began to talk 
about the fine apples that hung from Mr. Brown’s 
trees. Henry said he should like to live at Mr. 
Brown’s for a while, for then he could get as many 
of them as he wanted. William thought that he 
should like that, too, but still he thought that Mr. 
Brown would not find any fault if they should take 
two or three, as it was, seeing that he had so many. 
So the boys climbed over the fence and picked up two 
or three apples which had fallen from the trees, and 
put them in their baskets. But while they were get- 
ting back over the fence, a dog belonging to the far- 
mer ran out and began to bark at them; just at that 
moment furmer Brown came out of his barn, and 
calling to his dog to come away he came forward to 
see what was the matter. 

When the boys saw him, they were ashamed, but 
not frightened, for farmer Brown was a good man, 
1% had never spoken a cross word to them in his 

ife. 

‘* What is the matter, my boys,” said he, as he 
saw them hang down their heads. ‘I hope you have 
been doing nothing wrong.” 

‘© Yes sir,” said William, ‘‘ we have ; for we took 

some of your apples without asking for them.” 
**T am glad that you are willing to acknowledge 
your fault, my boy,” said the farmer; “it pleases 
me more than the value of all my apples. Leave 
me those that you have taken, for I fear they will 
not taste good to you ; but come to me to-morrow, 
and. you shall have as many as you wish. And al- 
ways remember this one thing, my children—never 
do anything when by yourselves, that you are asham- 
ed should be known by your friends.” 

William and Henry have since grown to be men, 
but they have never forgotten the good advice of their 
old friend, farmer Brown. They say it has saved 
them from a great deal of trouble in their life-time, 
and whenever they. see a little boy or girl inclined to 
do wrong, they whisper to him, or her, the words of 
their old friend.—Christian Messenger. 





How many minds—almost all the great ones—were 
formed in secrecy and solitude, without knowin 
whether they should ever make a figure or not! Al 





your eyes over this book, where { have marked my 
expenses.” 


wi knew was, that they liked what they were about 
and gave their whole souls to it. 


THE WATCHMAN. 
ELI BALLOU, Editor. 
MONTPELIER, AUGUST 16, 1845. : 














Some things Commendable, 


It is very agreeable to persons like myself, of advanc- 
ed age and humble attainments, to witness a good and 
increasing degree of zeal among our young and vigorous 
ministers, eSpecially,—but not exclusively. We mean 
an enlightened and well-directed zeal, of course. They 
are capable of doing much good. Let every reasonable 
encouragement be held out to them, to be wakeful, ac- 
tive, and zealous in every good word and work,—and 
Heaven prosper their efforts. - 

My thoughts take this direction on account of the in- 
terest I have in an address from the pen of our earnest 
and faithful young brother in the Gospel, whose ‘* Let- 
ter”? to his ** Brethten in the Ministry,’” appeared in the 
Watchman of June 21. As one of the many whose con- 
duct is handled with such independence and familiarity, 
I deem it proper to answer, respectfully and deferently, 
for myself. In the first place, I would teader undissem- 
bled gratitude to our young friend and brother for the ex- 
hibition of good motives and feelings in his communica- 
tion—singular as it may be regarded by some, and in- 
deed is regarded, in certain respects. I hope he will be 
abundantly rewarded for his Christian zeal and affection- 
tionate fidelity. That the example of frankness may 
not be lost, I will express my views, without reserve or 
disguise. 

1, I not only agree with our brother, that there is “a 
little too much lukewarmness, and cold heartedness 
among us,’’ but I go farther, and say, there-is altogether 
too much, because, in fact, there:should be none at all. 
Any proportion of lukewarmness, is sickening,—any de- 
gree of cold heartedness, chilling, and paralyzing to the 
energies of the soul. If the expression had been, that 
our work is not more than half degun, instead of * half 
done,”’ it would have come nearer the truth of the case: 

2. As Br. Hodgdon has not been in the State but “ just 
one year,’’ he cannot presume to know every thing con- 
cerning our religious affairs. Still he knows one thing, 
at least, more than one does whom he so faithfully ad- 
dresses—unless he labors under a mistake. He discov- 
ers ‘* little’ or no ** zeal, save in a few who have de- 
sired to push out, and get in;’’ persons ‘* whe feel no 
more interest, than to feed their own flock for the sake 
of the fleece it may produce.’? Now, if I “‘get’’ my 
brother’s general meaning, I am not able to make a 
particular application of it. All will rejoice that such 
cases are ‘‘ few,’’ at most. I believe he is right in con- 
cluding there is too little zeal in every thing good and 
heavenly. Ministers are doing less than they should, 
‘save in their palpit labors;’”? and even in those, like- 
wise. We speak in general terms,—there may be, and 
doubtless are, some individual exceptions. There is a 
lamentable lethargy and inactivity observable on ali 
hands. 

3. My soul responds to the declaration,—‘I want to 
see a better interest felt in this State—more real love for 
the truth,’’ and I agree that ‘* Conferences,’’ frequently 
held and properly conducted, would be a powerful and 
efficient agent in the advancement of truth and holiness. 
I named this subject, durmg the past winter, both in pri- 
vate, in the pulpit, and from the press; but no cheering 
response, no cheering action followed. It rejoices my 
heart that one so zealous and vigorous in the cause, has 
taken up the subject, in connection with others of equal 
importance. Let him and other young brethren, “ go 
ahead *’ in the good werk. ‘* Young men” for aetion, 
at any rate. Let them show by their works, that their 
professions, at Jeast, are earnest and sincere. Let them 
write—but not in a careless, hurried manner, so as to be 
incoherent and garrulous; but take pains to write well, 
and render it both pleasant and convenient for the editor 
to insert the articles presented for publication. Serid 
copy which is duly prepared. Let us have true tidings 
from every quarter. But no bushy stories of prospefity 
which does not exist. .In a word, let us all avoid the 
wrong and do. the right, in ALL THINGS... What more 
can we do? What more than, relying on God, be true 
to our own consciences and faithful to our avocations 





and duty ? R. 8. 
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“Let Truth and Error Grapple.” 

We give below extracts from a letter we have just re- 
ceived from a legal friend, who desires to stop his paper. 
We do not give-the name because the letter was not de- 
signed for publication, and we know not that the writer 
wishes his name to go before the public: Our object is, 
principally, to correct our friend’s mistakes as to our 
feelings and designs relative to this matter,and other sub- 
jects of discussion that may appear in our columns. We 
go for investigation—for free inquiry, and equal rights. 
We are willing that J. B.'s articles on ‘Civil Law”’ 
should stand or fall on their own merits. But to the 
letter. 

Mr. Battov—Dear Sir,—I perceive that the ** Es- 
says on the Civil Law,” by a Mr. Baker, close with the 
jast nomber of your paper, (Aug. 2, 1845) and with 
them closes my subscription to the same. You will, 
therefore, please send the amount due you from me for 
my subscription, or the balance, and 1 will forward the 
same to you by mail or otherwise. 

I will not pay for abuse of any kind, either to my per- 
son or to my profession. I will not pay fora newspaper 
into the columns of which is admitted such gross, and I 
believe wilful misrepresentations, as are those ‘‘Essays’’ 
concerning a profession to which I belong, I will not 
spend time in writing answers to those ‘‘Essays,’’ cor- 
recting them wherein they are deficient, and misrepre- 
sent, for I know very well they would not be published 
in your or any other Universalist paper. 

know very well, that those ‘‘ Essays,’’ speak the 
tone of Universalist ministers in this and other states, 
who, preach in their pulpits, and write in their journals, 
against law and lawyers with a bitterness of feeling, 
that I never witnessed in any law suit or in any political 
party toward another. 

I do not believe that it is the correct way to reform an 
evil, if any exist, by calling those who practice law, 
names, and attributing to them, in an indirect way, all 
the ‘*corruption,’’ ‘*fraud,”’ ‘‘strife’? and ‘“‘pettifog- 
ging’’ in the community. 

Yours, very respectfully. 

The motto which we have placed at the head of this 
article has been the principle of our conduct in conduct- 
ing an organ of publication. It should not be consider- 
ed as evidence that we approve of an article, in every 
respect, because we publish it. We wish to allow writers 


to express their ideas freely, and in their own way and 


manner, and to allow others the privilege of correcting 
and showing the errors that they may discover in such 
articles. Our legal friend has much mistaken our views 
and feelings in supposing that we would not publish a 
reply to the ‘* Essays on the Civil Law,” and we think 
he is equally erroneous in regard to the character of the 
Universalist papers generally, on this subject. Indeed, 
i know not that any articles have ever appeared in any 
other Universalist paper, save ours, on the evils of legal 
operations. We do not know what he means,when he says, 
that ‘* Universalist ministers in this and other states, 
preach in their pulpits and write in their journals against 
law and lawyers, with a bitterness of feeling that I never 
witnessed in any lawsuit, or in any political party toward 
another.’’. This is news to us, altogether. We should 
be pleased to see the specifications and the evidence upon 
which this sweeping assertion is founded. 

We doubt not our legal friend will allow that, there 
are some evils connected with the operations of the civil 
law; and that he is willing these evils should be pointed 
out and remedied if possible; and that, people should be 
dissuaded as much as possible from entering into lawsuits. 

It would be difficult te express our surprise on receiv- 
ing a communication, like the above, and that, too, from 
the same pen, which, but a few days previous, had ad- 
dressed us in a cordial friendly manner, and cheered the 
heart of many a reader with animating news of ‘* our 
spiritual prosperity,’’ and of the sure advance ‘of the 
great cause of universal good.’’ That this cause is in 
the hands of the Universalist ministry and press, eur le- 
gal frend and brother more than implied. By what 
magic change, then, has he discovered in so short a time, 
that our publications and ministers are generally exert- 
ing a deleterious influence? Or, will he contend that 
there is but one favored spot in all the wide waste of 
moral desolation, which stands forth verdurous and sunny 
with prosperity ? 

But, we need net multiply inquiries; fer we cannot be- 
lieve that our generous friend will persist in cherishing 
the impressions, which he must necessarily perceive, are, 

in the main, at least, erroneous, since we have adopted 
no partial course, but are perfectly willing to present 
both sides of the question at issue. Confidence in his 
talopts and attainments, and opportunities for judging 





more correctly, on a ‘sober, second thought, require us 
to make the above suggestion. Far, very far, be it from 
our purpose, to array the community in hostility against 
any particular profession, nor can we for a moment believe 
that the author of the Essays, intended any such result, 
strongly and extravagantly as he may, in some instances 
have spoken against its evils, or what he regarded as such. 

We assure the writer of the above letter, that our col- 
umns are open to a candid review of Br. J. B.’s ‘Essays 
on the Civil Law,” and if any injustice has been done to 
his protession, we hope he or any other of the aggrieved 
party, will make free use of our offer. 





A Suspicious Disposition. 

What can be a greater misfortune to any one, than to be 
possessed of a suspicious disposition!—to be continually on 
a sharp lookout for enemies and designing persons—to be 
perpetually jealous of intimate friends! Of all kinds of 
temper, it seems to us, that this is most unfortupate and 
destructive to the happiness of its possessor. It must be, 
not only a source of continual disquietude to him or her, 
but of serious annoyance to all who come within its in- 
fluence. The person of this disposition manifests uneasi- 
ness and thus fails to render those happy who are in his 
company, and by his coldness and studied reserve, holds 
them at such a distance asto prevent the formation of 
any friendly attachment and the exercise of mutual con- 
fidence and regard. The suspicious person treats others 
in such a way as to lead them to distrust and slight him, 
and thus his suspiciousness creates the very state of mind 
in them, which it had so much feared when there was no 
just ground of apprehension. It creates its own witnesses. 
It makes into realities what were, at first, only the phan- 
toms of its own colored and distorted vision. It leads 
its possessor to acts of shyness aud sometimes, of abso- 
lute meanness, and thus inspires distrust, contempt and 
neglect which it lays hold of as evidence that its first 
conjectures were correct. Thus, it fans the flame of its 
own torment. 

Persons of this disposition have a strong love of gain- 
ing the approbation of others, and their self-esteem be- 
ing less powerful and active, they appear diffident and 
even bashful. Having large cautiousness, their fears are 
on the alert, but fearing not only their associates, but al- 
so the corsectness of their own suspicions, they cautious- 
ly avoid that open air and frankness of manner which 
tends to make one feel free, cheerful and happy in the 
presence of those of an opposite character. They ap- 
pear to act in a reserved, studied, affected mannner, and 
thus render themselves and their associates unhappy and 
miserable. They become misanthropic and inimical, and 
drive others to neglect and slight them, and make ene- 
mies of those who desired to become their faithful friends. 

Some individuals who have much benevolence and con- 
scientiousness, are nevertheless constitutionally suspi- 
cious. Such should endeavor to guard and fortify them- 
selves against this defect and thus cultivate an opposite 
disposition. Others who by nature were not improperly 
suspicious, have become so by a degeneracy of their own 
moral principles and the increasing corruption of their 
own hearts. They know themselves to be depraved and 
they suspect others to be as unprincipled as themselves. 
They have lost confidence in the world, and they so con- 
duct themselves as to destroy the confidence of others in 
them. Here opens a wide door to envy, slander and 
every crime. “ 

We have not forgotten, however, that there is an op- 
posite extreme from the one we have just noticed. We may 
be disposed to think too well of mankind as well as too ill. 
We may exercise a confidence which is misdirected and 
unfounded. We may be deceived and betrayed, and from 
this source much evil may result; but, we believe, asa 
general rule, the consequences of this defect are not so 
disastrous and destructive to peace and enjoyment as 
those of the opposite weakness—but, we must forego 
further considerations on this topic for the present, as 
our columns are full. ; 





Ordinations. 

A meeting will be held at Orford, N. H., on the 27th 
of August inst., for the purpose of conferring Ordination 
on Br. D. M. Reed. It is expected that Br. A. A. Miner, 
of Lowell, Mass., will preach pa the occasion. 

A meeting will also be held at Wentworth, N. H., on 
Thursday, the 28th of Aug., to confer Ordination on Br. 
J. W. Hanson. Sermon by Br. H, G. Smith of Lowell. 





“ Long Prayers.” 
The New York Tribune, in giving an accoynt of some 
exciting occasion, which was introduced by an hour-long 


prayer,—inappropriate and improper as it was,—adds 
the following excellent take off, to the long praying hab- 
its of the age. It says,— 

This reminds me of an » 4 minister in the state of 
Virginia, who also had this bad habit of uttering long 
prayers; moreover, he wag rather deaf. A pious strang- 
er, who was passing a couple of days at his house, was 
invited to conduct family worship, but excused himself 
on account of excessive fatigue. The old man then un- 
dertook the business himself, and prayed so long that 
the stranger woke up one of his sons, who was snori 
next to him, and asked him whether he thought the ol 
gentleman had nearly got through. The youth inquired 
whether he had got to the Jews ornot. ‘ No,’’ says the 
stranger, ‘* but I’m very sleepy, and wish to go bed.’’ 
‘*Well,’’ said the son, ‘‘when he gets to the Jews he is 
just half way through, and no more, and I’m going to 
sleep again.” *‘ Then,’’ said the stranger, ‘* I’m off °— 
and he left the room and went to bed. 

Would it not be well for some New England divines 
to take the hint, and not attempt to impart a world of 
information to the All-knowing One, under the pretence 
of asking blessings at his hand? That much allowance 
is to be made for long standing habits, is true; but, all 
may amend and improve by degrees, who are so disposed 
and are not desirous of being praised of some men, for 
making ‘‘ able and eloquent prayers.”’ R. 8. 





Removals, 

The following ministerial changes are announced in 
the Trumpet of last week: 

Br. L. C. Browne, we learn, has asked a dismission 
from his charge as pastor of the Universalist Society in 
Nashua, N. H,, and will take charge of the Society in 
Norwich, Conn. The Society in Nashua has prospered 
under his ministry, and we hope peace and success will 
attend him in his new field of exertion. 

Br. J. H. Farnsworth has resigned his office as pastor 
of the Universalist Society in Hingham, Mass. He has 
been highly respected in that place. He wishes to be 
addressed for the present at Quincy, Mass,, to the care 
of Br. S. A. Davis. , 

Br. F. F. Thayer, has accepted an invitation to take 
the pastoral charge of United Society of Unitarians and 
Universalists at Chelmsford, Mass., and has already en- 
tered upon the duties of his office. 

Br. L. Willis, of Cambridgeport, has so far altered his 
arrangements, asto conclude to remove to Claremont, 
N. H., and not to Winchester. He will commence his 
labors thege on the first of October. 


Lebanon Institute. 

Br. BaLLov,—Permit me to say that I fully concur in 
the opinion you expressed, last week, in regard to the 
above named school. \It is my earnest and sincere desire 
that it may be generously pationized by a liberal: publie, 
especially by Universalists in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. It deserves the support of the whole people, in 
an eminent degree. May it prosper and flourish. 








A correspondent of the Baptist Vermont Observer, 
maintains that Universalism is a stepping stone to, and 
the most fruitful source of Infidelity. We would like to 
inquire of the correspondent, or editor of the Observer, 
whether Orson S. Murray—formerly a Baptist preacher 
and the editor of the Baptist denominational paper in 
Vermont, which held the place the Observer now holds, 
—passed over the stepping stone of Universalism, in or- 
der to arrive at Infidelity? He now publishes an Infidel 
paper in Ohio, and we are inclined to believe that he 
stepped directly from Baptist-ism into Infidelity, without 
so much as stopping to pay the least compliment to Uni- 
versalism. Is not the Baptist doctrine a stepping stone to 
Infidelity, according to the sage reasoning of the Odserv- 
er’s correspondent, ‘* Josephus’’? 


Sabbath School Association. 

Br. BatLov,—I am pleased to notice your suggestion 
in the last Watchman, respecting the organization of a 
Sabbath School Association in connection with our State 
Convention, and I write to second that suggestion, and 
to express hope that the ministers and delegates will 
ail come to the Convention prepared for action upon that 
subject. None is more worthy of the attention of the 
Council, and of the friends of our cause throughout the 
State. J. F. W. 
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Nature anv Grace Comparep: A Poetical Ser- 
mon, preached at Malone ‘and Westville, N. Y., by 
Rev. E. A. Housxoox. Chancey Goodrich, Burling- 
ton, 1845, 

We wrote a notice of this sermon on its reception, but 
as it has never found its way into our columns, and we 
cannot now find it, we will try again. As a general rule 
we disapprove of sermons being written in rhyme and 
measure, but really, this is a good poem, containing 
some argument forcibly expressed, and passages which 
show that the Muses sometimes visit our brother in his 
“cool retreat.’? We shall soon give our readers a few ex- 
tracts from its 22 ample pages, so that they may judge 
for themselves. 





Remittances for the Watchman. 


Rev. J. B. for D. H. jr. Westford, $1,00; L. L. H, of 
Jericho for self, $3,00; P. M. Hanover Center for B. S., 
$1,50; N. W. Swift Exeter Ill. for self, $1,00; Rev. C. 
P. M, Hatley for J. B. and S. H., $5,00; P. M. Burling- 
ton for A. M. of Washington Vt., $5,00. 





Vermont State Convention of Universalists. 


The annual session of this body will be holden at Der- 
py Ltwne, on the 4th Wednesday and Thursday in Aug. 
(27th & 28th inst.) It is earnestly hoped that the minis- 
ters and delegates will be punctual in attendance, as there 
is business of importance to be transacted. The Council 
should convene on Tuesday evening. Notice will be 

iven in season, where strangers may call for directions 
or entertainment. A large and happy meeting—‘ a sea- 
son of refreshing from the presence of the Lord,”’ is an- 
ticipated by many. Let all the people say, ‘I was 
glad when they said unto me, we will go into the 
house of the Lord.’’ 

Strangers will please call at the Inn of N. West for 
places of entertainment. 

L. H. TABOR, Standing Clerk. 





——_—_—— 





Vews Items. 





Fines up tHe River.—On Wednesday night 
Wiles’s soap and candle manufactory, four or five 
small frame buildings, mostly groceries, one large 
stable used for canal horses, and three smaller ones 
—the whole forming an esttire block at West Troy— 
were destroyed by fire. Loss $12,000. Two of the 
Albany fire companies proceeded to the fire, and had 
an affray with the West Troy firemen, in which sev- 
eral were severely hurt. 

On the same evening a fire broke out in Lansing- 
burgh, destroying two or three buildings, a wagon 
shop, and a stable in the rear of Mr. Coey’s tavern. 
Loss between twelve and fifteen thousand dollars. 
Another fire occurred the following morning, the 
particulars of which have not arrived. 

A dwelling house near Burden’s nail factory, be- 
tweeen Albany and ‘I'roy, was destroyed on Wed- 
nesday night.—N. Y. News. 
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The Leather factor 
Grahamsville in New 
the ist inst., with $6000 worth of sole leather. 
tal loss $10,000—insurance $9000. 





Nose Generosity.—lIt is seldom that we can re- 
cord an instance like the following. By a reverse 
of fortune John Allen, late Mayor of Rochester, has 
been compelled to give up all his goods and effects 
for the benefit of his creditors. A few days since, it 
was known that his household furniture was to be 
sold at auction, to satisfy a chattel mortgage which 
he had given upon it. Accordingly a subscription 
was raised, and about $700 worth of old furniture 
was hee and sent back again to his house, 
which is rather more than half the amount sold. 
Not long ago Mr. Allen gave up a valuable gold 
watch, which was returned to him in a similar 
manner, 





An Atarmine Fact.—It appears from the statis- 
tics of the Congregational churches in Mass., now 
publishing, that the dismissions, deaths, and excom- 
munications, exceed the admissions by 325. Was it 
ever so before? In this result the churches of Wo- 
burn, Essex North, and Suffolk South Associations 
are not included. ‘Their statistics will probably in- 
crease its number to 400 or more.—N. E. Puritan. 





A Clairvoyant at Lynn has been down into Capt. 
Kidd’s ship, and discovered treasures richer than the 
mines of Golconda ever yielded. Boxes of gold 
and silver bars, solid lumps of gold as big as ducks’ 
eggs, diamonds in any quantity, crowns and neck- 
laces, and a manuscript history of the pirate’s life— 
showing how many_and what vessels he had robbed, 
and where, with ‘* ae mah tan he did bury ye gold 
of ye mariners.” Kidd stock has gone up immensely. 


Tus Frove Marxer.—The alarming apprehen- 
sions entertained a few weeks ago, throughout Ohio 
and that region, that the wheat crop would be near] 
cut off, have been. relieved by the harvest, whic 
may regarded as now closed. An abundant erop is 
the result—far more than will be needed for domes- 
tic consumption, ‘The advices from Europe are not 
such as to induce the belief that there will be any 
great demand from that side, 

‘The Buffalo Commercial of Saturday week says: 

The Flour Market bas become perfectly stagnant 
Flour was offered at 3,63, and wheat at 70 cts. Flour 
is as low as it has been for quarter of a century, 
and during the whole of that long period it is ques- 
tionable whether it has ever been less of a merchant- 
able commodity. Although prices have at times 
ranged uncommonly low, there never has been so 
perfect a stagnation as at present. Owing to the 
general dissemination of correct information in re- 

rd to the stock on hand, the current price at all 

eading points, and the yield of breadstuffs from the 
interior, no spasmodic action or undue speculative 
fever can be raised, upon thestrength of w ich, flour 
shall be advanced or grain depreciated. ‘That time 
has gone by, and if breadstuffs now rule low or ap- 

reciate with firm and rapid demand, it must be ow- 
ing entirely to legitimate causes.” 





Hints to Laptes.—Stair carpets should always 
have a slip of paper put under them, at and over the 
edge of every stair, whichis the part where they 
first wear out, in order to lessen the friction of the 
carpets against the boards beneath. ‘The strips should 
be within an inch or two as long as the carpet is wide, 
and about four or five inches in breadth, so as to lie 
a distance from each stair. This simple plan, so 
easy of execution, will, we knuw, preserve a stair 
carpet half as long again as it would last without the 
strips of paper.—Balt. Sun. 





The mineral regions of Lake Superior are over 
run with adventurous speculators from the Eastern 
and some of other States. 





‘George Washington Napoleou Jackson Hanni- 
bal Harrison!” ‘Yes, ma’am.” ‘ Tell Josephine 
Rosina Cleopatra Matilda Victoria to bring us the 
slop pail.” ‘Yes, ma’am.” 





One Hillsgrove,; at Canterbury, N. H., had been 
getting up a riot against the Shakers of that town, 
(an exemplary and useful community,) breaking 
their doors and windows, and injuring their build- 
ings, &c. Hillsgrove has children with the Shakers, 
indentured by his own will. He is angry with the 
Shakers because they will not give them up at his 
demand. The Shakers are willing (so says the N. 
H, Patriot,) to comply with the laws. 





Rev, Mr. Bulfinch, for many years the pastor of 
the Unitarian Society, at Washington city, has ac- 
cepted the call of the Unitarian congregation at 
Nashua, N. H 





The heat in New Orleans is so great, that the 
Board of Health have recommended the suspension 
of business between the hours of 11 A. M., and 4 
P. M., also the total disuse of ardent spirits and ice 
water. 











Appointments. 


~~ 


Br. B. F. Hatch appoints to preach in Stratford, N. H., 
the 3d Sabbath inst. 

Br. E. C. Payne will preach at Plainfield the 3d Sab- 
bath in August. 

Br, Warren will preach in Greensboro on the 3d Sun- 
day of August. 

br. Burnham will preach in Calais (at the Meeting- 
house) on the 3d Sunday in Aug. and lecture at No. 10 
at 5 o’clock. 

Br. Wakefield is to preach in Woodbury on the 3d Sun- 
day of August. 

The Editor will preach in Williston, the 4th Sabbath 
in August. 

Br. L. Warren will preach at East Montpelier, the 4th 
Sunday in Aug.—and lecture at North Montpelier, at 5 
o’clock of the same day. 

Br. R. Streeter is to preach in Tunbridge, the 4th Sab- 
bath in this month, and in Strafford the 5th. 

Br. E. C. Payne will preach at South Walden the 5th 
Sabbath in August, and lecture in Greensboro at 5 0’- 
clock same day. 











Married. 





In Barre, August 6th, by Rev. R. 8. Sanborn, Mr. 
James Twing to Miss Eliza C. Peck, both of Barre. 

In Barre, the same, Mr, Samuel Childs, to Miss 
Sarah J. Parker, both of Barre. 





Died: 


Departed this life on the 18th of July, Huldah Stevens, 
wife of Clark Stevens of this town, aged 79. She had 
been for many years a worthy member of the Society of 
Friends, and was divinely enabled to depart in peace, 
and as we trust, to carry with her a passport to that world 
‘« where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
- oo : . an Ep. 

n Glover, Aug. 7, very suddenly, a distressin 
casualty, Nathan, son of Nathan and Rachel Semen. 
aged 13. To God and the word of his grace would we 
commend the bereaved parents, brothers and sisters, for 
comfort and consolation in their deep affliction. os 

. J. W. F. 

In Calais, July 25th, Deliverance, wife of Ezekiel 
Kent, aged 61 years, Sister Kent was taken with a very 
violent lung fever, last spring, which determined in 
consumption and has now terminated in death. The 
writer visited her twice during the last fortnight of her 
life; although, at first, from a want of sufficient trust and 
confidence in her Heavenly Father, and from partial 
views of God and his providence, she had not that 
** perfect peace,’ which God has promised to those that 
trust in him, and she even said she ‘‘Did not feel prepar- 
ed then to die;’” yet in great patience she hoped and 
prayed, and the Lord in mercy ‘‘ perfected that which 
was lacking in ber faith,”? and she could now ‘‘die in 
peace,’’ with hope for herself, and for all. She truly en- 
tered that kingdom ‘ Of righteousness, of peace and 
joy in the holy Ghost.’? She has left an aged companion 
and several children to mourn their loss. God bless them 





all. 
In Jericho, July 30, Benjamin Day, aged 57. He died 
as he had lived, in the hope of a happy immortality be- 
ond the grave. for himself and all the human family. 
espected in life by all who knew him, and deeply la- 
mented in death. T. B. 
In Bank River Township W. T., May 27, Samuel Mar- 
tin, late of Jericho, Vt., and formerly of Richmond, aged 
76. He was a believer in the Abrahamic faith, that in 
Christ, all the families, kindreds, and nations of the 
earth shall be blessed. - And after enjoying the faith, and 
contributing to its propagation and support, for many 
years, he removed to the far west, and there fell asleep 
to await the fulfillment of those promises that assure us 
that death’s last captive shall be redeemed, and death 
swallowed up in victory. T. B. 
In Burke, July 14, Mr. Stephen Houghton, aged 36 
years. Brother Houghton has left a companion, three 
children, an aged mother, several brothers, and sisters, 
besides numerous other relatives and friends, to mourn 
the loss of his society; yet, thanks be to God, such is 
their faith and the circumstances connected with his last 
moments, that none are left without hope. L. H. T. 








NOTICE TO THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 
Ts subscriber being about to remove from the city of 
New York, and take up his residence in Clinton, Oneida 
Co.,N_ Y., begs leave to inform such young gentlemen as are 
preparing, or design to prepare, for the Gospel Ministry, that, 
with the advice, approbation, and support of a large number 
of the most respected Universalist Ministersjand laymen of the 
State of New York, he will, on the first Wednesday ia Sept. 
next, open in the AT of Clinton, a THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL where he will happy to receive and give to ali 
who may honor him with their attendance, such instruction 
and aid in their Theological studies as may be in his power” 
The school will for the present be under the immediate direc” 
tion of the following well known brethren, viz.: 
Rev. Stepuen R. Smitu, 
“ ~=Pittr Morss, 
“  Do.pnus SKINNER. 
« J.T. Goopricn, 

A certificate of good moral and christian character wil] be 
uniformly required previous to admissien to the school. 

‘Tuition will be withoug charge to the students. 

Good board may be had in the village and neighborhood at 
from $1,800 to Pinan per week. 

Clinton lies 9 miles south-west of Utica, from which place 
stages run and return twice a day, is pleasantly located in the 
midst of a flourishing agricultural district, and is distinguished 
for its healthfulness. 

It is desirable that all who intend to enter the school, will 
be present at the commencement of the term or as soon af-er 
as possible, Tuomas J. Sawrer. 

ew York, July 29, 1845. 


SELECT SCHOOL. 
R. S. WAKEFIELD will commence a Select School at 


Montpelier Center Monday Sept. 8th, to continue eleven 
weeks, 





TUITION PER TERM, 
English Branches, - - - - - §3,00 
French Language, - 1. 44-2. 8 4, 

Board may be obtained in the place at alow price. Thuse 
wishing to board themselves will be furnished with rooms. 
44w 


LEBANON LIBERAL INSTITUTE, 

HE Fall Term of this Institution will commence on 

Wednesday, the 27th of August, and continae eleven 
weeks. Its friends from the reputation it has attained, during 
four years of constantly increasing prdsperity, feel warranted 
in saying, that few Institutions of the kind ean afford better 
advantages to such as are desirous of lending their influence 
to the spread of liberal principles. 

No paius will be spared on the part of its.friends and teach- 
ers, in cont ibuting to the improvement of pupils, and main- 
taining the reputation the Institution has already acquired. ' 
They would also express their grati to those, whose pat- 
ronage they have heretofore received, and still trust they will 
continue to be friends and supporters of the Institute. 

H, A. SIMMONS, vy? 








Lebanon, July 4, 1945. 














WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 








Poetry. 


(Original. ) 
To Memory. . 
How art thou like some distant star 
That gems the sable garb of night, 
Whose trembling beams are seen afar 
Disclosing with their feeble light, 
The dreary shades that round us dwell 
The darkness they cannot dispel. 


Thou bring'’st to mind the things which were, 
Mishaps, misdeeds, of days gone by, 

That make oft regret, despair, 
And loathe this life, yet fear to die: 

On errors past thou bidst us gaze, 

Vet wilt not one, e’en one, erase. 





The vanish’d hours of mispent time 
That are forever borne away, 

That left no worthy deed behind, 
Thou bringst to’ view in dread array, 

And-bidst us still in vain deplore, 

A loss which worlds cannot restore. 


Thou art the herald of despair, 
Thy softest voice can only tell 

Of blighted hopes that once were fair— 
Thy sweetest lav is but the knell 

Of one belov’d no more to be, 

And joys that faded timelessly. 


Oh memory! from my presence fly, 

Nor let thy influence more be known, 
Oh cease to wake the fruitless sigh 

For time mispent or pleasure flown, 
Give me to quench thy joyless beam 
A draught of Lethe’s fabled stream. 





Smile on me. 


Smile on me still— 
The rose needs not the summer light, 
The bird needs not the sheltering tree, 
So much as I, in sorrow’s night, 

Need smiles from thee. 


O never let thine eye grow cold, 
Thy cherished voice grow stern to me; 
But let thy lip, as oft of old, 

Still smile on me. 








Misceltany. 





Sketeh of the Life of Joe Smith, 4 
THE MORMON PROPHET. 
(Concluded. ) 

The immediate cause of Joe Smith’s recent diffi- 
culties was the destruction of a press in Nauvoo, to 
which he was opposed: but he found like Charles 
the 10th that putting down the liberty of the press 
was the greatest calamity which could have befallen 
him. He was compelled to take refuge for safety in 
the jail, guarded by a body of troops which had been 
placed there by the Governor of Illinois to protect 
him ; but a band of men, no doubt a party, which 
considered him a dangerous man to the — safety, 
broke into the prison and murdered him and his 
brother. It was a base act under any circumstances, 
but one that in the course of time must have been 
expected ; he was a man without a redeeming quali- 
ty, a knave, a hypocrite, and destitute of religion or 
virtue. Itisan old saying, “de mortuis nil nisi 
Bonum,” ‘“‘of the dead speak nothing but good.” 

_ The principle it conveys is unsound. [t is the fear 
of what men may say after death, which sometimes 
makes men careful in life. We have no right, mor- 
ally, to speak in favor of a man after death, when 
we could notdoso during his life, and it is the ex- 
posure of bad men’s lives, which operates as a cau- 
tion to the living. Gen. Bennett, in the work allud- 
ed to gives the following description of Nauvoo:— 

Nauvoo, the Holly City of the Mormons and pres- 
ent capital of their empire, is situated in the north- 
western part of Illinois, on the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, in latitude N. 40, $5, and longitude W. 14, 
23. Itis bounded onthe north, south and west by 
the river, which there forms a large curve, and is 
nearly two miles wide. Eastward of the city is a 
beautiful undulating prairie. It is distant ten miles 
from Fort Madison, in-lowa, is fifty-five miles above 
Quincy, Ill., and more than two hundred from St. 
Louis. 

Before the Mormons gathered there, the place was 
named Commerce, and was but a small and obscure 
village of some twenty houses. So rapidly, how- 
eyer, have they accumulated, that there are now, 
within three years of their first settlement, upwards 
of seven thousand inhabitants in the city, and three 
thousand more, of the Saints, in its immediate vi- 


"8 
surface of the ground upon which Nauvoo is 





built, is'very uneven, though there are no great ele- 
vations. few' feet below the’ soil is'a’ vast bed of 
limestone, from which excellent building material 
can be quarried, to almost any extent. A number of 
tumali, or avcient mounds, are found within the 
limits of the city, proving it to have been a place of 
some importance with the extinct inhabitants of this 
continent. 

The space comprised within the city limits is about 
four miles in its greatest length, and three in its 
greatest breadth, but is very irregular in its outline, 
and does not cover so much ground as the above 
measurement would seem to indicate. 

The city is regularly laid out—the streets perme. 
each other at right argles, and being may A 
considerable length, and of convenient width. he 
majority of the houses are as yet merely whitewash- 
ed iret cabins, but lately quite a number of frame and 
brick houses have been'erected. 

The chief edifices of Nauvoo are the ‘Temple and 
a hotel, called the Nauvoo House, neither of which 
is yet finished. The later is of brick, upon a stone 
foundation, and presents a front upon two streets, of 
one hundred and twenty feet each, by forty feet deep, 
and is to be three stories high, exclusive of the base- 
ment ; and, though intended chiefly for the reception 
and entertainment of strangers and travellers, con- 
tains, or rather, when completed is to contain, a 
splendid suite of apartments, for the special accom- 
modation of the Prophet, Joe Smith, and his heirs 
and descendents forever! 

The privilege of this accommodation he pretends 
was granted to him by the Lord, in a special revela- 
tion, on account of his services to the church. It is 
most extraordinary that Americans, imbued with 
democratic sentiments and an utter aversion to the 
hereditary privileges of any kind, could for a mo- 
ment be-blinded to the selfishness of the scoundrel, 
who thus coolly provided for himself and his latest 
posterity a place anda maintenance. We may, how- 
ever, safely predict that his Imperial Majesty will 
not continue leng in the enjoyment of his place, and 
that if he escapes the fate of Haman, it will only be 
to a like Cain, a vagbond on the face of the 
earth. 

The Mormon Temple isa splendid structure of 
stone, quarried within the bounds of the city. Its 
breadth is eighty feet, making the breadth of the 
whole structure one hundred and fifty feet, and its 
length one hundred and twenty, besides an outer 
court of thirty feet, making the lenght of the whole 
structure one hundred and fifty feet. 

In the basement of the Temple is the baptismal 
font, constructed in imitation oF the famous brazen 
seaof Solomon. It is upborne by twelve oxen hand- 
somely carved and overlaid with gold. Upon the 
surface of it, in pannels, are represented various 
scenes, handsomely paivted. 

The font is used for baptism of various kinds, viz: 
baptism for the healing of the sick—baptism for ad- 
mission into the churech—baptism for the remission 
of sins—and lastly, which is the most singular of all, 
baptism for the dead. By this latter rite, living per- 
sons, selected as the representatives of persons de- 
ceased, are bap‘ised for them, and thus the dead are 
released from the penalty of their sins! ‘This bap- 
tism was performed, [I recollect,’for General Wash- 
ington, asnong many others. 

tis known that Joe had established a Sisterhood 
of Saints for the vilest puposes. A Miss Brother- 
ton makes an affidavit that Joe wished her to marry 
one of his confederate allies by the name of Young, 
already a married man; and locked her up with 
Young to talk over the proposition. The young 
lady, in spite of the holy appeal, had ans doubts 
of the correctness of marrying aman who had a 
wife already ; but Young, to remove her scruples, 
introduced the Prophet to back his suit, which the 
lady describes as follows:— 

‘* § Well,” said Young, ‘‘sister Martha would be 
wey] if she knew it was lawful and right before 

ry ? 

* Well, Martha,” said Joseph, ft is lawful and 
right before God—I know it is. Look here, sis— 
don’t you believe in me?” 

I did not answer. 

‘* Well, Martha,” said Joseph, ‘‘just goa head 
and do as Brigham wants you to—he is the best man 
in the world except me.” 

**O!” said Brigham, “ than you are as good.” 

* Ves,” said Joseph. 

** Well,” said Young, “ we believe Joseph to be a 
prophet. I have known him near eight years, and 
always found him the same.” 

‘* Yes,” said Joseph, ‘and { know this is lawful 
and right before God, and if there is any sin in it, [ 
will answer for it before God ; and I have the keys 
of the kingdom, and whatever I bind on earth is 
bound in heaven, and whatever I loose on earth’ is 
loosed in heaven ; and if you will accept of Brigham, 
you shall * * * [Copy defective—some missing here] 
for 1 know how to take care of you, and if he don’t 


dovhis duty to you, come to me and { will make him; 
and if you do not like it in a month or two, come to 
me, and I will make you free again ; and if he turns 
you off [ will take you on.’ ” 
We have nothing to say against the religion of the 
ns—it may contain many good principles, 
many absurdities—that is left with the consciences 
of its followers and professors ; there may be also 
many worthy citizens who follow that’ faith ; but it 
is certain that under such a leader as Joe Smith, an 
upright, honest faith could pot be sustained ; and, 
regretting sincerely the unlawfulness which deprived 
him of life, we do not hesitate saying that his fol- 
lowers, his friends, and his county, have nothing to 
regret in his death. 





rw 


An old ‘ hard shell’ friend of ours, in his sermon 
on Sunday last, said: 

‘* No one ever got religion in a great bustle !’? 

If he is to be believed, and isa man of truth, the 
better half of creation, or at least the female part of 
our population, is in great danger of being lost, 





Tue First ro Turn Srare’s Evinence.—A 
drunken lawyer going into church, was observed by 
the minister, who no ne him thus: 

I will bear witness against that sinner in the day 
of judgment.” 

he lawyer, shaking his head with drunken gravi- 
ty, replied—‘ I have practiced twenty years at the 
bar, and have always found that the greatest rascal 
is the first to turn State’s evidence.” 





When a certain worthy laird had his head taken 
off in the Scotch troubles, his house-keeper in a tone 
of commiseration remarked, “ It was no great thing 
of a head to be sure, but it was a sair loss to him.” 





Resienation.—‘‘ Sambo,” inquired a pious (?) 
Southern slave holder of a favorite negro, ‘‘ are you 
willing to be damned, if the Lord wills it?” 

“Oh yes massa, and more too,” answered Sambo, 

** More too, Sambo! what do you mean by that?” 

‘Why I willing to be damned myself, and willing 
you be damned too massa.” 















Universalist Books for sale at this Office. 
Paige’s Commentary, $1 00;Tales trom Life, 50 
Pro and Con of Univ’lism, 1 00/Life‘of Murray 46 
Univeralist’s Guide, 1 OOJExposition of Universalism, 50 
Baltour’s 2d Inquiry, 1 00/Chnistian Graces 38 
Rose of Sharon tor 1845, 2 00/Smith on Divine Gov’ment, 25 
Practical Hints, 75/Orthodoxy as it 1s, 50 
Austin’s Voice to Youth, _63/Christian Comforter, 50 

do do the Married, 63/Skinner’s Sermons, 50 
do onthe Attributes, 63/Happy Death Scenes, 50 
Ballou’s Select Sermons, 63/skinner’s Prayer Book, 50 
do notes on the parables,50/Houts of Communion, 38 
do on the Atonement, 46/Sacred Flora, 38 
do Lectures, Language of Gems, 33 
Law of Kindness, , 
Streeters’ Hymns, (large and small.) 47 





MUSIC. 
E D, & G. G. NYE, are manufacturing Reed Instruments 
e of the purest tones. T'hey have now on hand Seraphenes 
and Melodeous for the examination and test of those wishing 
to purchase, and claim’no other recommend than their tones 
may merit on the well attuned ear. 
All Reed and Stringed instruments carefully tuned and re- 
paired on the most reasonable terms, 
North Montpelier, June 9th. 48 tf 


NIVERSALIST SA BBA TH SCHOOL 
DEPOSITORY .—The subscriber has just re- 
ceived his Spring Assortment of JUVENILE BOOKS. 

His stock now comprises an assortment of over TWO 
THOUSAND different kinds—all selected with great care as 
regards purity of sentiment, and durability of binding. 

articular pains will always be taken to select books suited 
to the various capacities of the children. Societies purchasing 
a library, will have the privilege of retarning such books as 
may not suit, Also, ALL the INstTRUCTION io used in the 
d ination—together with Record books—Class papers— 
Kewards—and every thing appertaining tothe complete organ- 
ization of a Sabbath School, 

((F Constantly on hand, wholesale and retail, at the very 
lowest prices, ALL the Universatist Booxs published im the 
denomination, New books received as soon as published, 

ril 1845, A. TOMPKINS, 
38 CorNHILL, Boston. 
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